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STUDIES IN SOPHOCLES 

By John Henry Wright 

I 

ON CERTAIN EUPHONIC ELLIPSES, MAINLY WORD-ELISIONS 

THE English expression, "The queen's garden," is equivalent only 
to " the garden of the queen " with a slight emphasis either on 
"garden" or on "queen," and since it cannot mean "the garden of a 
queen," nor " a garden of the queen," it is clear that its " the " does 
duty for two " the's." " The the-queen's garden " was felt to be caco- 
phonous in modern English and one of the "the's" has been allowed to 
lapse : sometimes the lost "the" is the first "the," as when the empha- 
sis is on "queen" ("the-queen's garden"); sometimes the second 
" the," as when the words mean " the queen's-garden." Similarly in 
the phrase, "For conscience' sake," the sibilant ending of "conscience" 
does duty both as part of the stem of the word and as genitive suffix. 
Though the formal sign of the genitive is omitted (V), the ear and 
mind alike do not miss it. And in such a sentence as "Advise me as 
to whom to write," the words "as to whom " seem to mean, especially 
in colloquial and unconscious English, "as to to whom," though of 
course in more premeditated style the "whom" might be taken directly 
with "write." Furthermore, the juxtaposition of two or more "thafs" 
in an English sentence is felt to be offensive and is avoided in various 
ways — by a different order of words ; by a substitution for one of the 
" that's " of a word of the same meaning (" which " or " who ") ; and 
sometimes by what amounts to an actual suppression of one of the 
" that's," — thus, " I know that 1 that house is old " becomes " I know 
that house is old." 



1 That in English one may string together in a sentence a considerable number 
of thafs without making the sense entirely obscure may be seen in this expres- 
sion, awkward though it is: " He said that that that that that that referred to was 
not that that that that that that that man meant referred to" (= " he said that 
the ' that ' that this ' that ' referred to was not the « that ' that the ' that ' referred 
to which that man meant "). 
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These four expressions, in which an ellipsis has taken place, are 
typical. The reason for the ellipsis appears to be mainly euphonic* 
In each of these cases the voice finds irksome and unpleasant and the 
mind finds unnecessary for intelligibility the iteration of the two words 
or syllables of identical sound. In each case, though the phrase has 
been abbreviated by the omission of a syllable or of a word, the mean- 
ing of the phrase is exactly what it would have been had the ellipsis 
not taken place. Furthermore, it is to be noted that the omitted 
elements are, from the point of view of their weight in the sentence, 
•always light and unemphatic. When, however, the word, if repeated, 
would receive both times a strong rhetorical stress, and when after its 
first occurrence fall the end of one rhetorical colon and the beginning 
of another, no objection is felt to the repetition; indeed such an 
iteration is an effective 'figure of speech* — vxfit" 1 *#«"* — one of 
those that were much admired by ancient writers on rhetoric. 1 

Does the phenomenon appear in Greek? 

Isocrates is reported by Maximus Planudes to have taught the avoid- 
ance, in the composition of continuous prose, of the repetition, within a 
single colon, of the sounds in the last syllable of a word in the opening 
syllable of the word next following: StI St rjj /uv Ac'&t to ^wnfora 
fir) crwtyiirtirrciv, x<uXov. yap ro ToioVSt, /1178c TiXivrav xcu ap^KrOai airo 
rijs airrijs trvKXafU}?, olov " tlirovaa. <ra<f>rj," " ijXtxa xaAa," " Ivda. 
©aAJjV'* Kot rows eruvhiofiovs tovs outous fir) crvvfyyvs TtBivai ktL* 



1 This figure had various names : it was called ixwrpo^ij (by Tiberius) , («»• 
rr/xxpr) (by Hermogenes), and AvaSlr\ueit or iravallr\o<ni (by Alexander), — 
the latter term, however, generally being used in the sense of mere repetition 
(raXtXXtrvia) , as in a Corydon, Corydon, Virg. Eel. 2, 69. Cf. Volkmann, Jihttorii 
d. Griechen u. Kimcr, pp. 471, 466, and Rehdantz-Blass, Ind. p. 6, who cite the 
authorities and give many illustrations from Greek and Latin writers. Noteworthy 
examples are Soph. Phil. 1035, xaxwt GKaurS' ■ 6\ur8' JjSutqKira | rby ArSpa to»4V, 
pVoSriv it SUr)t lUXtt, as also Dem. Cor. 13, 01/ 7 do Utitov Krrpupwrra pir limai 
ttwKur 81 IfU, iui S' . . . airrbr owe d> iypi'faTt, and Ovid, Met. 6, 376, quamvis 
sint sub aqua, sub aqua maledicert temftant. 

* Max. Planudes, Comm. ad Hermog. de Formis Oratoriis (ttoai) in Khet. Grace. 
ed. Walz, V, p. 469. More examples are given by Eustathius (ad Horn. B 776 sqq., 
p. 337, 41) : Zapta pia nit, UpiBoos Oiot, and to Ariiiofffovuiiv . . . ' kiuplrroKiv iroXir. 
Cf. Lobeck, raralip. p. 55. In fact, however, Isocrates allowed himself certain 
exceptions, as did writers who in the main followed his usage: e.g. 7/porro ri 
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Though Isocrates here confines his criticism to like sounds in immediate 
juxtaposition, equally objectionable sometimes was felt to be the repeti- 
tion of like sounds in close, though not immediate, propinquity. 

Just as Isocrates and the Isocrateans avoided hiatus not only by 
the elision of the final syllable but also now and then by a somewhat 
abnormal order of words, so the accidental juxtaposition or proximity 
of like-sounding syllables or words was evidently guarded against in a 
variety of ways, — either by a different order of words, by elision, by 
the actual fusion of the two elements when possible (as in crasis), or 
as in our English examples, by the actual suppression of one of the 
objectionable elements, when this could be done without risking the 
intelligibility of the sentence. 

Isocrates well knew and impressively set forth the essential differences 
between the style and diction of prose and of poetry j 1 but his improve- 
ments in the art of composing prose — his maxims for artistic prose — 
were suggested in large measure by what he saw to be characteristic of 
the best poetry ; and it is reasonable to believe that the maxim recorded 
by Planudes had this origin. But whether Isocrates observed the 
phenomenon or not in the poets, or whether or not he made this obser- 
vation the basis of his doctrine, the poets occasionally do guard against 
bringing into immediate or only slightly interrupted sequence two 
similar sound-groups. They do this not only by adopting a peculiar 
order of words, by elision and by crasis (including aphaeresis), but also 
by the omission of one member of the group (by what we may call 
'word-elision').' The recognition of the latter phenomenon — the 
complete omission or suppression of an element — in its true nature is 
highly important for the correct understanding of certain interesting 
passages in the poets. The passages where this appears, quite as much 



Dem. i, 1; koX icaipuy Dem. 2, 2; iriMrrav tovtou Dem. 3, 5, etc. Cf. Rehdantz- 
Blass, Ind. p. 4. For some other examples from Sophocles see p. 14O, n. 2. 

1 hoc. 9, 8-1 1 ; 15, 45-50. Other passages are collected and discussed by 
Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, I, pp. 52, 53, 117. 

* A fifth method of avoiding the objectionable sequence was that of using a 
different word or ending from what would otherwise have been normal. A pretty 
example of this occurs in the recently discovered lyric fragment (of Alcman?) from 
Oxyrhynchus, which has just come into the possession of Harvard University 
(Oxyr/iynchus Papyri, No. VII!, — Vol. I, pi. ii [top], pp. 13, 14). Here we 
read rjvfofuy is, where we should have expected ijrdo/ict is. 
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M those that exhibit crasis or elision, meant to their writers and were 
intended to mean to the reader exactly what they would have meant 
had the omission not taken place. It is to the consideration of a few 
passages of this nature from Sophocles 1 that I now invite the reader's 
attention — passages that have not been sought for but that have forced 
themselves upon me as I have read the poet. Their number could 
doubtless be much increased were one to search diligently. 1 

We will begin with four passages from the Antigone where there can 
hardly be a doubt as to the real nature of the ellipsis. Each passage 
may serve to illustrate a type. We shall then proceed to give further 
examples, classified as far as may be under different heads. 

Ant. 316 ovk ota$a kcu vvv <ic &vtapu><: klyiit; 

This is equivalent to 0T0-&1 i£s kuI vvv «u? aviapux. Xcyt«, the koX vvv 
«is of the text being by hyperbaton for <u« k<u vvv. Cf. Aj. 590, El. 
949, Tr. 265. lit aviaputt is better taken as in wcravru*,* cut aXXu>s 



1 In July, 1899, I read a short paper on this subject before the American Philo- 
logical Association ('Certain Euphonic Ellipses in Sophocles's Antigone,' Pro- 
catlings for 1899, p. xxiv) ; but my examples were drawn only from the Antigone 
and the paper was published in a brief abstract. The present discussion treats the 
subject from new points of view and furnishes more examples than were adduced in 
1899.— The Dindorf-Melcler text (1883) is followed, with Nauck (7\ CF. 1 ) lor 
the Fragments. 

* Sophocles does not always avoid the duplication of the same sound in two 
words in immediate sequence. These cases occur, however, for the most part where 
there is a pause in the sense between the two words, or where a special emphasis 
falls upon one of the words. Examples are: Phil. 107, (yu \tyu (cf. El. 338, 1048; 
Ant. 461). Ant. 183 f., \iyv. \iytl yip. Phil. 75S f., yictt yip oJtij lii xp&*ou «**- 
kki but I «t /{r»-Xij<rft|. Phil. 1338 ff., St \lyu <ra<pdt\ut iel ytviaOca ravra- «at 
Tpot TtXti' lrt|Jt tcr iraycri. Aj. 1311 {., ij rijt ffijj Stc/> | yvrtuxot $ cov gov 
6' ipalperot \tyo. O. C. 631, rls irjr Ac irSpbt tinirtiar lif}6.\M | toioCiS ' ; Ant. 
1156, oit M' irotor trrirr it Mpiincov ftlot (here there is an especial emphasis 
on crirra). O. C. ^S, ip&r « t4»> JiVtijf©* 6vra iiit (<w. O. C. 947 f., rotov- 
ro» ainou 'A/xoi fiS/3ovW iriyor\iya > trvrtfli) x^"°" ^' (here the predicate of 
orra is not x$6va» but tchovtov . . . (S0ovXst>). Ant. 455, $njriv M' (where there 
is special emphasis on the two words; in TV. 473, the o&rar is left to be heard in 
^wwDffur, there being no special emphasis on it — see p. 145) . Phil. 1219 ff., tl p)\ 
xl\as\'0&v<r<rla <rrtl%orra rtr r ' A.x&Mwt\y6nv xpit quit Sevp' lirr IXivvaontv. 

' That lica&rvt is a petrified ablative of manner of ri oW appears in these words 
of Plato, Prot. 332 c, koX tt Tt 4i) utalrrun xpirTerat, inri tov avroO TpiTTerai, (at 
ef Ti Imrrlut, inri ToO imrrlov ; 
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and m hipm* (F. D. Allen, Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. VIII, 1877, pp. 
38-40) than as exclamatory. 

Ant. 557 Ko\u>t <rv /liv rcit, rot« 8" tya 'Bokow <j>povuv. 
Since here both <n> and <Eyw on the one hand and rote and rot? on 
the other are contrasted, instead of using pcV with the first word in 
each of the two pairs and Sc with the second word, the poet makes one 
/io> and one 8c do all the work, — the verse being equivalent to 
koXuk; av fiiv rots fiiy, rot« 8" iylo 8* cSdxow <f>povtlv, 

which of course is even less normal in Greek than is my sentence of 
"that's" in English (p. 137). 

Ant. 904 xarrot <r cyi) rt/iipra rots <j>povov<nv iv. 

Here tv of course primarily modifies iri/xryra — for its position compare 
O. C. 642, Aj. 95, — but it also has its effect on Qpovownv. 1 Though 
cases of <f>povciv in the sense of tv <f>povtiv ' wise ' occur in Sophocles, 
the poet is much more fond of the longer expression tv <f>povtiv and 
<l>povclv tv (cf. O.T. 552, O.C. 1635, etc.; in Ant. 1031 — tv <t<h 
tppovrqoas iv Xcyu — tv is repeated) whether in the sense of 'kindly 
minded' or 'wise.' Hence the subtle juxtaposition here seems to require 
us to take tv with <f>povtlv as well as with tVi/ojo-a. We should, there- 
fore, punctuate as above and not koitoi <r tyu> "ri/xijcra, roU <j>povov<nv, 
tv. The verse thus means 'And yet in honoring thee I did right in the 
eyes of those whose thoughts are right.' 

Ant. 9 f. . . . tj <rt XavOivu 

Trpos tovs <f>iKovi imi^ovra ru>v iyOpwv kolkol; 

As Jebb remarks, it is rare that riav i\dpS>v should have the article 
while «a<co appears to have none. If, however, we understand o-t«- 
\ovto. rmv ixOpZv koko. to have been meant as an abbreviated artixovra 
to tS>v l^Opuiv nana — the final syllable of urtC\ovra doing double duty, 
both as participial ending and as neuter plural of the article — all diffi- 
culty vanishes ; cf. to yt I kuvuiv Ka.Ka. Phil. 422 f. ; rayyivrj . . . |. . . 
koko. (= Ta iyycvutv <taKo) O. T. 1430 f. The passage means 'Or is it 
all unknown of thee that toward our loved one approach the ills that are 
meet for foes?' The plural row 4>i\ov% is Gildersleeve's 'plural of 
reserve ' .(Syntax of Classical Greek, p. 27). 

1 The Schol. Vet. aJ he. would connect eS only with (pporoirtr. 
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In the first example adduced above {Ant. 316) attention was called 
to an ellipsis of in. The examples now to follow are similar, and with 
them are grouped a few where <Js has been assumed to be used in place 
of wart. 

Tr. 626 lirtorapai n Kai <f>pdo-io o-icroxrp.fva. 

Here the last two words are equivalent to <j>pdo-u> tit o-to-wrfifva, 
answering i( erurTatrat I ra y' iv So/iouriv tit i)(Ovfa. rvyxaVtt of w. 624 f. 
Ant. 705 p.-q to tv r/8ot fiovvov iv aavrxp <f>opu, 

tot <f>rjt <rv, Kov&iv aXAo, rowr" opdux; i\u. 

Here <Js probably introduces both <j>yt and the clause rovr* 6p0S>t «x«« 
This explanation enables us to retain the i\u of L (<x«>' A, Dind.). 

Tr. 783 arras 8" dvijix^rj/itTO-tv oip.u>yrj A«(is, 

tov ^m? voo-outfos, tow Si b\a.ireirpayp.ivov. 

The final syllable of Actis carries also lis. 'The people lifted up a cry 
seeing that one was frenzied and the other slain ' (Jebb). 

Tr. 265 Xiyuiv \ipdlv p-iv tos a<f>VKT l^mv /3«'Xrj 

tuiv !>v tIkvwv XciVoito irpot to(ov KpltTW. 

This is equivalent to Xtyaiv piv <«s ^ipotv <us atpvxra ex "' /JtXi/j ' Say- 
ing first how with all his vaunted unerring arrows (<is a<f>vKra ix<i>v 
/3«Xij) in his hands he was left behind in the trial of archery.' 

Phil. 361 iX.6u>v 'ArpiiSat irpot ^iXovs, tot ctxos yv. 
Campbell has already sugested that the <is needed with <j>i\.ovt is 
avoided because of the <os following (Introd. Essay, etc., p. 73) : — 

ik6u>v irpot Arpii&at tut irpot <f>i\ovt, tut cikos yv. 
O. C. 1025 yvu>6t c«s l)(U>v i\ii: 

Is this not ' Know that even as thou thinkest thou art master thou are 
mastered ' (= yru>0t «5s, <Js «x°"'> 'X" or y"^ 1 <w *x wv «yo/ xo ' *i cf. 
4/". 807)? 

£?. C. 562—565 ' os otSa KavTos <us ijrut&u^r/i' (ivot, 

tLtrirtp <ru, x<"* Tt * ""Xciot ui^p iiri f«Vr^ 

T;5X)^ra KH'oWtv/AaT' €K t«j/xu> Kapa • 

wort (ivov y av ov8«V ov$', wcrirtp <rv vvv, | ktJ. 

1 My attention has been kindly called to this passage by Professor J. E. Harry 
of the University of Cincinnati. 
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The lis in v. 563 (x«o« t«) certainly does double duty: for as we 
ivaxlfvBijv tlvo* has just been heard the ear would naturally receive 
the <ut in the next verse in similar fashion, i. e. the first interpretation 
the mind would give would be ' that ' or ' how that,' but r« trXxtor 
onjp following close upon it, the tit would be retained in the consci- 
ousness, and no repetition of the word would be felt necessary. The 
frequent recurrence of ci« in these verses made easy the ellipsis. It 
may be remarked that the manuscripts give in v. 562, <is 0TS0 y avroc, 
which Dindorf emended to S«, avoiding thus " the extreme awkward- 
ness of «s, as 'since,' followed by *«, 'that'" (Jebb). 

TV. 174 f. Kai twvoc vafiiprtia orv/x/iaivu xpovov 

toC vvv vapovros, uk [u> Dind.J T<\i<r6rjvai xptuiv. 

Ant. 291 f. ... ovS inro Jvyu! 

\6<f>ov Stxat'iu? tI)(Ov, <u« aripyuv ipi. 

These two passages should be considered together. There a few 
examples in Sophocles where <it has the same force as ukxtc c. ind. or 
c. inf. of result — once c. ind. (TV. 590) and six times c. inf. (Aj. 923, 
Ant. 303, 0. T. 84 and TV. 1 125 [(is kAiW], Phil. 1395, and [PAi'loc.] 
Adcsp. Frag. 109 1 ') ; but those of «Jo-rt in this use are overwhelmingly 
more numerous (not less than 28 c. mod. fin., and 45 c. infin.). Hence 
where a wrn may be heard or felt in a given passage it should ordi- 
narily be recognized, unless other considerations forbid.* In the pas- 
sages at the head of this paragraph we should understand (is TtXto-ftjwu 
Xptwv and (is aripyuv to be nothing more than dor* rtkiaBrfvai and 
<jmjti (TTipyuv. Aesch. Pcrs. 5lof. 7;kov<tiv (K<f>vy6vTK . ..[... (os 
<rrivuv (= Hxxrt arivuv) may be taken in the same way; cf. Phil. 340 

<LCTT€ . . . OTlvta. 



1 II this be Sophoclean (Dir.d. Frag. 832), as Hermann would make it. Nauck 
denies it to Sophocles (7\ C. F.* p. 841). 

' Euripides, it may l>e remarked, has but one instance of Ji = wart {Cycl. 657). 
One must consider the color of the passage, and perhaps the date of the play, in 
deciding whether a real though mutilated utrt is present. In a large number of the 
passages cited from Aeschylus, Herodotus and Xenophon where wt = urn (Good- 
win, .1/. T. 608) it is noteworthy that w« is immediately followed by a t- sound. 
Euphonic considerations may well have led Herodotus and Xenophon to select the 
shorter form. 
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In the examples following we pass over to a second class of apparent 
ellipsis, that of certain forms of the article. 

Ant. 453-455 ouSi odivtxv rovovrov <f6pt]v rk irk 

tcqpvypaO' Jktt* ayparra xdar^xiA^ $tS>v 
YOfUfia Svvaxr6ai $vrjrbv ovO' irrtp&paptlv. 

In this famous passage, as it is ordinarily understood, we miss the article 
with ya/ufia {rk iyparra . . . vopupa contrasted with to <rk Ki/pvy- 
pm). No one has seriously proposed to obtain it by dividing thus : 
<*c rlypaxra. But the difficulty disappears if we take <5or* iypama. 
to mean wore rS.ypa.irra. 

Ant. 447 jj&rja-da Kijpv)(Oivra pr) irpacrariiv ra&t; 

This is equivalent to jjSijada rk Kijpvxdivra — pi) irpaaouv rdii. The 
final syllable of 5870^0, of course pronounced <rra, suggests the article, 
the meaning being ' Didst thou not know my proclamation — not to do 
these things?' Antigone's echo of Creon's words and thoughts in 

V. 450 (ow . . . Z<vs rjv 6 Kt]pv$at Ta8<) and in V. 453 (Ta co KTjpvyfMTa, 

'those proclamations of thine') shows that she at least so understood 
it. Hence we are not forced to take KrjpvxOivra. as impersonal, as 
some of the editors have done ; and of course it would be very harsh 
to understand the passage as rjirjcrBu. TaS< Ki)pvx$ivra fir) irpatrauv 
as some would. It is highly characteristic of Sophocles to make a 
complete statement in the first part of a verse, using the concluding 
part to expand or emphasize it, often with an epexegetic infinitive at 
the very end as here : cf. El. 543, 797, O. C. 50, Aj. 825, Phil. 81, 
etc. (see Jebb's indexes). Where, as in El. 543, he makes the first half 
of the verse contain the complete statement he is Homeric (Seymour, 
'On the Homeric Caesura,' Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, III, 
esp. pp. 113 ff.). — Of course we are not at liberty to appeal, in support 
of our inteq>retation, to the manuscript reading of this verse 13817s ri 
KripvxOfvra (I. b$«s). Cobet, whom recent editors have followed, was 
certainly right in reading jjSijo-flo. 

Here too belongs Ant. 9 f. mentioned on p. 141. 

Three or four examples now follow where forms of the participle of 
dpi are suggested and their absence is accounted for by similarly sound- 
ing syllables in adjacent words. 

Phil. 75 war* u fit t6(u>v iyKpaTTjt aladyvirai. 
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The omission of w as here, where the adjective tyxpar^t marks a 
condition, is unusual (the editors compare Ant. 13*7) ; if, however, we 
understand t6$<ov iyKparijt to suggest to£<i>v &v lyKparfc the expression 
becomes normal. 

^ r * 473 ... iiru <rt fua.v6a.vv> 

Ovrjrriv <f>povovo-av dvrjra. kovk ayvwpxtva. 

These words mean ' I note that mortal as thou art, thou hast a mortal's 
thoughts and not such as are inconsiderate.' Here, since 6vtjtt)v 
expresses a condition, an overa* is needed ; it is felt in the final syllable 
of <f>povovo-av, a syllable that thus does double duty. The editors cite 
on this passage Aristot. Eth. Nic. 10, 7, 8 XPV • • • ^vfipunnm <j>povav 
avBpuivov o»fa . . . Ovrjro. tov Ovtjtov. Cf. also Soph. Frag. 197 *•£« 
ovv fta\<i>pxu $vtjtos uv OtCa tu^j; 

EL 61 ou&y prjfMx trvv xip&u kixkov. 

Perhaps the sound of the final syllable of kulkov i«akes easy the omis- 
sion of ov which is normal with o-w xipSu in the conditional sense 
which the phrase here has. 

lb. 899 w S (V yaXyvrj ltavr i?kpK.6p.r)v rorrov. 

Similarly here the ovra missing immediately after cV yoXijvjj is perhaps 
accounted for by the mental anticipation of the like sound in vavr. 

Professor Gildersleeve (Syntax, pp. 180 f. ; cf. Am. Journ. Philol. 
XII, p. 387) mentions euphony as among the various causes that may 
account for the omission of av with the optative ('pure optative as 
potential') where it is normally to be expected, and calls attention to 
the fact that occasionally in the neighborhood of such optatives is to 
be heard the sound of av. He cites, in particular, Aesch. Cho. 595 
vnkpTokpjov av&pos <f>povrjpa rts Xc'yoi ; and Soph. Ant. 604 f. nav, Zcv, 
Zvvaaiv Tt« av&pmv {nripflacria KaTocr^oi; Among his Other illustrations 
of the pure optative as potential are additional examples of sentences 
without ov in which the sound is heard near at hand : e. g., Din. 1, 66 
(rmrpwav l<rriav), ib. 2, 3 (wovijpiav) ; Lycurg. 144 (Tts avap-vrpOiU 
. . . ow«<;), etc. — but he would probably be slow to explain all 
these cases in the same way. 
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I have, of course, no additional examples to offer from Sophocles 
where the potential optative without dV is to be explained as above on 
euphonic grounds. But there are other cases of the omission of the 
sound (either av, or the syllables am-) apparently for euphonic rea- 
sons which may be here adduced. 

Aj. 760 f. ... oorr« iivBpivov <pvcrtv 

(iKatrriov Iwura /irj k<xt avdpunrov 4>povjj. 

This is equivalent to oortc av ivBpuvov <pv<riv . . . 4>povr). 

Phil. 764 f. ... €<d« av j j to tnjpa. 

Tr. 148 f. «<i>« t« avri impOivov ywr) | Kkrj&fi. 

These passages may be considered together. There are only two 
other passages in Sophocles (O. C. 77, Aj. 555) where <*>» c. subj. is 
unaccompanied by av either expressed or, as in our examples, sug- 
gested ; av is actually present in four other passages (Ph. 1000, O. T. 
834, 0. C. 114, Frag. 1019, 5). Here, then, — in Phil. 764 and Tr. 
148, — we may assume that an av was felt to be present, though not 
independently expressed. 

It is well known that irpiv c. subj. oftener omits the normal ok both 
in prose and poetry than the other particles of like usage. Jebb tells us 
that Sophocles affords some 14 instances of rplv av with subjunctive, 
and 8 of simple vplv with subjunctive — Phil. 917 ; Ant. 619 lyr. ; Tr. 
608, 946; Aj. 742 [?], 965 ; Frag. 588, 2 ; it. 601 (note on Phil. 
917). The omission of av is here made easy by the nasal sound in irpCv. 

Tr. 388 ci vlv vpbi filav KplVtlV 6i\ois. 

Jt. 314 T( 8' ay fit (ecu Kpivoit; 

Though Sophocles does not actually use the compound ivaxpivio in 
the sense of ' question,' it is noteworthy that in two of the cases where 
Kptvu> clearly has this sense — just mentioned — there is an av- near 
at hand. 

In O. C. 252 lyr. L reads ov yap IcW avadp5>v ftporiav, while Par. A 
and the other manuscripts have ov yap "&>« av aOpStv. As Sophocles 
nowhere else actually uses &va$piiv, preferring the simple form (Ant. 
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1077, 1216, 1220 ; O. T. 1305 ; O. C. 1032), as well as for other rea- 
sons, editors have adopted tSott av AOpHv. But the word imOpHv was 
known to Sophocles's contemporaries (Thuc. 4, 86 ; Eur. IJee. 808), 
especially in the sense here needed of ' diligent research,' and it must 
have been known to Sophocles himself : it is therefore probable that 
"Sots ar avaOpdv is here meant, though we are not obliged to follow 
Campbell in actually writing it. 

Aj. 1236 iroiov KtKpayas oVSpOT wo"' virip<f>pova; 

The genitive alone as here is unusual, though not without example — 
e.g. El. 317 tov Kao-iynjrou ti <£ij«; (but in El. 554 f. we have tov 
TiOvtjKOTo* 6' V7rip\\((aip.' of). In similar sentences Sophocles more 
commonly uses with the genitive the preposition virip, generally post- 
positive, as in these passages: O.T. 1444 o£tu>? op' dvopot &6kiov\ 
viv<riar6' virip; il>. 989 iroias 8e kox yvvaiKos ii«f>o{$ii<r6' virip, and in 
O. C. 33, 243 lyr., Tr. 708 (L), etc. Hence in Aj. 1236, quoted above, 
vrip- in vr-(p<f>pova does duty for virip as well as for vtrip- in compo- 
sition (= iroiov KiKpayas av&pbf virip <uo" vtrip<j>pova ; ) . 

Aj. 1 3 10— 13 1 2 <ir<i koXov pat. tovS vtripirovovpivif 

Bavtiv irpooyKias paXXov rj ttjs <n}s vtrip 
yuraiicos r) <rov trov $ bpatpovo? Xcyu. 

In these verses we have both constructions combined. In tovS* wrcp- 
■rovovpivia we have the suggestion of rovS' virip vmpirovovp.ivta, the 
virip of which is actually repeated in the next verse. We can hardly 
take inripirovovpivia merely in the sense of 'toil for' (=tov& vnp 
irovovpivw) ; the compound means ' toil overmuch.' Sophocles is 
extremely fond of compounds of virip in this adverbial sense of ' exces- 
sively,' while compounds in which vtrip- has only the prepositional sense 
of 'for' are rarer. — We may compare O. C. 344 f. <r<£i» 8' &vr Uilvmv 

rapa oWnji'OV ko.ko. | itripirovuroy (on which See p. 1 68). 

Ant. 82 oi/xoi toAcuVt/s, <i> vtrip&ihouta vov. 

Here we have the equivalent of <Js iirip&i&wKa <rov virip, ' How great 
is my fear for thee ! ' 
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As an additional example of euphonic omission of a preposition might 
be adduced : 

Tr. 564 f. ... ijvW V 1 h* v t ^opf 

ijmvu ftarauui xipcriv. 

The absence of the preposition iv, especially in such a phrase as 
fUaif *op<f», was felt, not only by the mediaeval scribe of Par. A who 
reads iv for rjv, but by Cobet who splits HN into § V. Of course 
Sophoclean instances of the pure local dative are numerous, but inas- 
much as the poet, whenever he has occasion to use /Uaos, singular or 
plural, in the dative, invariably introduces it with a preposition, and 
except once (wpbs piat) . . . \ay6pa, Tr. 371 f.) always with iv (Aj. 
324 ; El. 1364 ; O. C. 583 ; Phil. 630 ; Tr. 803, 918), we must expect 
here — in Tr. 564 — an iv either expressed, as in Cobet's pointing, 
or suggested in the sound of the word preceding picrw. The reader 
may well have heard ijv iv /ii<r<# in fjv p-icrw, if the whole phrase were 
not pronounced f}/* fuVy. — Perhaps similarly in El. 313 vvv 8* aypolo-i 
rvyx&vti, an iv might have been heard in vvv = vvv iv (cf. iv o!Wc 
7 V iypolt, O. T. 112); and it rbv "A/Jauri moV (O. T. 900 lyr.) 
may have been heard as rbv iv 'A/Jalo-i vaov. It is to be remembered 
that iv is a proclitic and that the vocal element (i) is weak; hence 
the frequent disappearance of this in aphaeresis. 

Tr. I \6yos puv iar ap^iuot avOputntov tfa-viis. 

This is reading of L, but avOpuiiras stands for avBpuiriov in Cramer's 



1 L and most other manuscripts have Ijr, A has h. Cobet conjectured 1) 'r. 
The form <» is usually understood as of the third person, and, since the first person 
is of course to be preferred here, $ which is the usual form of the first person in the 
earlier stages of Old Attic has been substituted and editors have read tj pirnf. But 
fl» is a good first person form in the later Old Attic, and may well have been used 
by Sophocles in the 7'raMniat, which is one of the latest of his plays, as it was 
certainly used, for example, in Eur. Ale. 655 (b.c. 438) and elsewhere; cf. Blass- 
Kubner, Am/. Criech. Cramm. II, p. 222. 

* Should we not read here ijW/t' f/r iiisif xi/xf]' ^avty paralait xt/*'*? 'He was 
fain to touch me with wanton hands.' Such at least was the understanding — and 
reading? — of the Schol. Vet., who takes the passage to mean that Nessus was 
thwarted in his design by Heracles, though he incorrectly infers this from iiaraiaa. 
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Ante. Oxon. IV, 328, 21, a reading which is supported by Solon Frag. 
13,71 irAovrov $' ouSiv ripfta vt^xurfiivov avSpatri x<trai. If, then, we 
read 

Aoyos MENE5TAPXAIOS <tx0p<iiroic ^arat, 

— 'A saying there is of old among men put forth' — we shall have 
<i/>X<uoc looking in both directions, back toward Xoyot and forward 
toward <pavc<s, meaning in the first case — where we should read fn.tr 
itn — ' A saying there is of old, among men put forth ' ; in the second 
case, 'A saying there is, of old among men put forth' (reading /tiv lar). 

Ai? = ijBi) 

It is a generally accepted doctrine that in cases of aphaeresis 
(elisio inverse, e. g. "IoXij VaXeii-o) and of synizesis (fit] dSo-cu) the 
disappearing vowel of the second syllable does not wholly vanish, but 
is felt and heard, though much slurred, in pronunciation. 1 If we were 
to assume that it wholly disappears the words thus decapitated would 
in some cases lose their identity, and the total expression either would 
become unintelligible or would convey a meaning different from that 
intended.' 

Now this fact, that the second vowel in aphaeresis and synizesis is 
not wholly lost, may serve by analogy to explain a certain peculiar 
use of the particle SjJ, though here we actually have neither aphaeresis 
nor synizesis. The particle may in certain circumstances be used in the 
sense of iJSjj, but the reverse is not true. In Sophocles at least it is 
noteworthy that in all clear cases — with hardly more than two or three 
exceptions — of Si? in the sense of jj&j, the particle is preceded by a 
long vowel or diphthong.* This fact lends support to the theory that 



1 Cf. Blass-Kuhner, Ausf. Criech. Gramm. I, pp. 240, 230. 

* As examples of this — a different meaning — (through aphaeresis) compare 
Soph. Tr. 560, iwrdoS Vfyxw, in which the verb would be turned from an imperfect 
into an imperative; and (through synizesis) Ar. Eq. 340, i~nl ai -rafrfyju, which 
would become an affirmative instead of a negative sentence. 

' Of course I must not be understood as meaning that when Jij is preceded by a 
long vowel or diphthong it is always equivalent to ijJi)- There are numerous cases 
where fiij thus preceded has the use that is normal with it after short vowels and 
consonants; though xal <Sij, for example, almost invariably means or shades off only 
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&; 'already' was — for Sophocles — an abbreviated 17017, a ghost of 
17817, whose initial vowel sound was muffled and merged in the long 
vowel of the preceding word. 
The cases in Sophocles are : Tr. 1 145 <ppovS> 817 (cf. Tr. 50 tcarnSov 

tJSij), 0. T. 968 KCV0CI KaT<» Sij yi}e, Ant. 939 lyr. Syo/uu S17 Koixiri 
/itXXw, El. 1 436 xal 8ij /3</3ij<ca, Tr. 345 icat 8ij {it/Him, Fragm. 303 
«u &rj rt xal irapcuca, Fragm, 333 <cai Sij <ftapu T<pS" we </«p KaAvirro- 
/iat, Aj. 544 (cat $9 xofu{ii, O.C. 173 lyr. ^aua> ical 817, /%//. 818 kcu 
817 juOtrifu, O.C. 31 xai 89 /*€K ovk wapoWa, W/. 49 <cui Sij VI Stcraaic 

7»> <rrpartjyi<nv irvkms. In the following examples the sense of the 
particle shades off from that of T/817 until in the last one it has passed 
into that only of pure 8*}: 1 Ant. 173 iyu> KptLrr) Sij . . . ix<a, -^'•3 , 7 
xal 817 <r* ipwru, EL 558 (repeated in .£/. 892 and ^«/. 245) xot 87 
Xcyo> <rot, and finally El. 1464 «u 8>j tiA«Tt<u. {Fragm. 465 is un- 
certain.) The numerical preponderance of kuI Si) in these examples 
is of course striking. Furthermore 87 = 17S17 appears to be used also 

in O. T. 66 iXK "art ttoAAol (ilv fit SaKpvtravra 81}, Tr. 460 avrjp lis 
rkturras 'HpaKXrjs «y?/« 8)}, Phil. 241 olorSa. Sr) to iraV, /%/'/. 1 065 
<rri[)(ovTa 817 (cf. 7V. 624 arctic, ar 17817)— in all four of which a short 
vowel precedes 817. J If I may trust my collections there is no case of 
8ij in the sense of 17S17 in Sophocles where a consonant precedes. 

Of course we are not at liberty to change into 17817 the reading of 
81J in the passages from Sophocles adduced above, where Sr) = 1JS17, 
assuming synizesis ; not to mention the tradition of the text,* the four 
examples cited last forbid it, since at least two of these lines, if so 
treated, would yield metrical monstrosities. 



slightly from ijSij, once at least in xal Hi the Hi is pure {El. 1464), and there are 
numerous other cases of pure Hi after long vowels, as well as after short vowels 
and consonants. 

1 In this sense we often have xal /iij*. This in the mouth of one speaker occa- 
sionally answers or is answered by «al Hi in that of another. 

* In Ant. 726 (iiiaibiitaBa. JiJ) the verbis angrily emphasized — ' schooled th ! ' — 
and Hi has its normal force, as also in O. C. 23 (fx<" J»M$«u {1)). 

1 But L at Phil. 241 actually reads oU$' ijiij t6 ra», 
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II 

EIII2TNAA0I+H IN SOPHOCLES 1 

To £tSo<T Sod>0*e\etOI> 

Normally, of course, a metrical period, a pirpov — in the case of the 
iambic trimeter the verse (m/i/Jot, cm^o?) — must close with a com- 
plete word — tcA<io \i$is.* But exceptions are admitted by the metri- 
cal writers, not only by Hephaestion, but also by his Scholiast. The 
former, while objecting to deviations from the rule — 56tv Imkrprra. 
«m ra. rotavra — adduces as exceptions verses from Simonides, from 
Nicomachus, and from Eupolis.* The latter, 4 who appears to be draw- 
ing from the abundant collections of Heliodorus, expressly says that in 
many cases words were split between lines, and he gives one example 
each from Callimachus,' from Menander's IIAoictoi',* and from Sopho- 
cles,' adding concerning the latter that the practice of splitting words 



1 Under this heading, by a slight extension of its meaning, are grouped several 
topics which have to do for the most part with phenomena that are connected with 
the close and beginning of consecutive iambic trimeters. In the first of these topics 
our rubric is used in its narrower sense. 

* IIS* iilrpof (Is rt\eia.p r<paroDra< X/{<», Hephaest., p. 16 Westph. Leutsch 
{Philol. XI, pp. 751 ft.) has shown that this doctrine, with its exceptions and 
examples, goes back to Heliodorus. 

1 Simonides, Fragm. 131 (Bergk, /'.L.C III, p. 477), rjtW 'A/wto- | ftlrut, 
Nicomachus (Bergk, P.I..G.' II, p. 316), in' 'EXXdia rdVar 'AxoXXA- 1 Swpot, 
Eupolis (Batrraf, Kock, C.A.F. I, Fragm. 73), irpo- 1 /SouXc xifia ^Wrdfowrt tijj rt- 
Xtwi itiya. Hephaestion accounts for the splitting of the proper names as due to 
tj)» imiiiruy Avdy«r)r, and says that comic poets made the divison with humorous 
intent (fna ti Kal ralfovtip ol ku^ukoI, Jt EvvoXtt Bdrratt). An additional ex- 
ample of the division of a proper name occurs in a very late inscription in Rome, 
tu&ypta Niko- | iijorit, C.I.C. 5974; cf. Kaibel, Epigr. ex Lap., No. 805 a, p. 531. 

4 Schol. ad Hephaest., p. 143 Westph.: €vpilh)faii roXXi fUrpa tit tUfn) X/£cwt 
draprifoKra, Kal &t6 tuv dXXoi* fUpovt rijr Xy^twt ipx^na' "ai *t^/xi fUv 6 Texfiic&s 
[Hephaestion] Ttva vapafclyfiara. ilal Si Kal dXXa iroXXd, orof rapd KaWtnaxv* 
kt4. 

* Callimachus, F.pigr. 42 Sch., 7/nurv S' on oW Uf/ "Epos. 

* Mcnander, Fragm. 412 (Kock, C..1.F. Ill, p. 120). The verse that has come 
down is mutilated and does not illustrate the phenomenon. 

' Soph. O. T. 332, W t«St' I dXXws. 
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between lines was so characteristic of Sophocles as to have received the 
name of to cTSoc So^okAciok. 1 The Scholiast also remarks, concerning 
the division of the word Zi}*a as Zi}-|v (ZijK* | avroS, Horn. 206, 
etc.) that Aristophanes of Byzantium and Aristarchus and their school 
attached the v to the next following verse, herein ixpifiiartpov i(erd- 
<rwr«. Now if we write Callimachus's oTS* elr* "Epos as oI8* | df 
*Epoc, and Sophocles's ravr' aXXwt as ravr'jdAA««, we do not have 
in such cases verses that both end and begin with parts of words. The 
doctrine of Aristophanes and Aristarchus then — if we also take into 
account their practice' of dividing Zfjv into Z^-|k* — would require 



1 He adds, after giving the example, uart taXuaBaj. ri tl&ot So^&cXwor, koI 

Clearchus reports (a/. Atbcn. 10, 453 c) that Sophocles was led to make this 
innovation on observing the phenomenon in Callias's alphabetical tragedy (ci. 
Atben. 7, 376 a) ; but there are chronological difficulties in the way of this explana- 
tion (Welcker, Kl. Schrificn, I, pp. 371 ff.). Most examples in our received text — 
0. T. 332 rl ravr \i\\ut. O. C. 1164 fio\irr | tUntr, O.T.29 /i/Xor t' |"AiJijt, 
785 4/u3i o"|f*«f«, 1224 owe i'\iptiirOe, HI. 1017 xaXui 4'|b*i), O. C. 17 rvuvb- 
rrtpoi 6'\f<ra, O. T. 1184 {*» oft t'!oi> xfV" — nav e been discussed by Hermann 
{Opmt.lt PP' '43 '•)• Cf. also Elass-Kiihncr, Am/. Gramm. I, p. 231. Ant. 
1031 lULrOirtir t' | ij&ffrof <5 X^yowpt and 0. 7". 791 7/wj j'|4rXirroi' escaped 
Hermann. Peihaps to this list should be added O. T. 523 where M. Schmidt pro. 
poses rax' &* W>|AptS P'o^Str. — The phenomenon is found also in Aristoph. 
Aves 1 71 6, and Eccles. 351 j the first example is in a parody of some tragic passage. — 
In Euripides, /pi. Tour. 961 (936) it SUi)r r \tcTifv should not be cited; here Tt 
is clearly due to interpolation. 

Leutsch (/. c. pp. 756 ff.) has attempted to show that Sophocles, in imitation of 
Archilochus (Plut. de Mus. 28), has given these passages a lyric treatment according 
to which the <rWx« became arwXa, between which the apostrophe was allowable. 

Sophocles of course does not always elide where he might have done it j cf . Am. 
IO96 Arrurrdrra M | arjj rari(at Su/iir and the passages cited lielow (pp. 161 ff.). 

' This is also attested by Sekol. Veil. Horn. 331 ovrut r\v <rt/«tX<u07)r SuiXtr 
'AptffTapx<"t 't-T\-*\ i» ifiXV T °v *TlX M T * * **'»• Cf. Eustath. ad Horn, 3 265, 
p. 984, 2. 

This practice of Aristarchus influenced the Latin poets, who were led to write 
versus hypermetri : e.g. Virg. Georg. I, 295 aut duleis musti Volcano J.-coauit umo- 
rem\et foliis, etc.j Lucret. 5, 849 (the only example in this poet) mulla videmus 
enim rebus eoncurrere debere \ ut propaganda possint producere saecla. On the other 
hand Virgil's (Georg, 2, 344) si 11011 tanta auies iret frigusque caloremque \i liter ei 
exciperet taeli indulgentia terras (cf. Georg. 3, 242; U. 3, 377, etc.), and Catullus's 
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us to write all these and like cases o!- 1 8* or "Epos, rav- 1 r* aAAax, 
■nvicvotrrtpoi | 8* *<ru> (0. Cl")), (vy oU \r ov XPV V (*?• ?". 1184), iXBtiy 
fioX6v-\r alrtiv (0. C. 1 164) etc., the consonant being joined with 
the following line * [iiruTvvaXoi<j>i] 8ca to im<rwiirrwr$ax to trvfi<jxavov 
t<j> <£}« ldnfi<( yroi orix"). This practice must have been followed 
by Aristophanes of Byzantium in his great edition of Sophocles — the 
division as regularly given in I, and other manuscripts is a survival from 
this edition — and was perpetuated as a matter of course, for, while the 
manuscripts have it, the Old Scholia do not note it. 

All these considerations seem to demonstrate that to the Greek ear 
the division of a word between two verses, though unusual in tragedy, 
was not essentially impossible or offensive, in fact was a noteworthy 
characteristic of Sophocles. It seems hardly probable that in the original 
text were found only the nine or ten examples known to us ; so small a 
number could hardly have made a characteristic. 

Now if fusion of verses across split words is allowable — where we of 
to-day usually indicate elision — we should not hesitate to accept as 
allowable the much less thorough going fusion that takes place when the 
final word in a verse, ending in a long vowel, retains Us integrity though 
it may cause the opening word of the next syllable to part with an initial 
vowel through aphaeresis (elisio inversa). The recognition of such a 
splitting of words may enable us to emend and — let us hope — to 
restore the text of Sophocles here and there. And a wider recognition 
of the legitimacy of aphaeresis at the opening of the verse may justify 
us in examining anew an important subject in which the acceptance or 
denial of such aphaeresis plays an important role — the use of unaug- 
mented forms in iambic trimeters. This topic we will now take up. 



(115, 2) J>aludesijue\usi]ue ad Ilyptrboreas, of which the first verse closes in each 
case with the enclitic que seem to l>e modelled after verses like Sophocles's &n> oft 
t" jo* XPV* (<?• ?'• "84). Cf. Leutsch, /. c, p. 762. 

1 All the verses in Sophocles, which are cited in detail on p. 152, note 1, are 
actually so divided in L and in other manuscripts, the consonants r and 8 regularly 
opening the second line. The same is true of the early printed editions of Sophocles. 
Brunck (1786) appears to be the first to write elision at the end of the lines, and 
some editors since Brunck, though not consistently, have followed the older usage. 
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On Unaugmented Forms of the Verb in Iambic Trimeters 

The question of the omission or retention of the syllabic augment in 
the iambic trimeters of tragedy was long ago discussed by Elmsley 
(Eur. Batch. 1 13a n.), who argued for its universal retention or restora- 
tion, and by Seidler and Reisig, and by Hermann (Eur. Batch, praef. 
[i8a8]), who advocated its rejection within certain limits. Hermann's 
authority has long dominated opinion in this matter and perhaps justly. 
Basing his arguments partly on the epic character of the passages — 
Messengers' speeches, as Seidler had pointed out — in which many 
examples of apparently omitted augment occur, and partly on the 
metrical nature of the opening part of a verse, which may vary accord- 
ing to the emphasis of the initial word, Hermann lays down certain 
laws according to which unaugmented forms are to be preferred, 
especially in Messengers' speeches, both at the beginning of a verse 
and elsewhere in the verse. Perhaps it may be thrashing over well 
thrashed straw to consider this subject anew. Still, though it may be 
profitless and wearisome to restate and criticise the opinions and expla- 
nations to which the facts have given rise that underly the problem, it 
can never be out of place to review the facts themselves, especially if 
some important aspects of them have not received notice, and if they 
should force upon us a different explanation of the phenomena from 
the one traditionally held since Hermann's day. 

These facts are that in the iambic trimeters of the received text of 
the tragic poets, in practically every example — the apparent exceptions 
are considered below — the verb of which the augment is supposed to 
be omitted follows a word which ends in a vowel, usually a long vowel, 
a condition of things in which the absence of the augment may be 
accounted for on the assumption of aphaeresis, whether actual or virtual. 
In the greater number of cases the apparently unaugmented forms occur 
in the middle or toward the end of the verse ; a few times at the begin- 
ning (see Table). 1 When these occur in the verse and are not in 
Messengers' speeches (7>. 381 'loXy VaXttTo) or are of a frequently 
recurring type {Ant. 546 fiij 'Oiyts, 557 iyu> '&6kow), scholars are 
almost unanimous in accepting aphaeresis ; but when they occur at 



' See foot-note on the opposite page. 
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the beginning of the verse, aphaeresis is usually denied, for here, as 
Gerth* has asserted, elision {elisio inversa) or crasis should not be 
assumed, " quippe quae sive elisio sive crasis inter duos versus prorsus sit 
inaudita." But Gerth and the other scholars who agree with him over- 
look the bearing, on this question, of the fact that the habit of elision 
between verses was a Sophoclean trait (t!8oc Sp^okAuop). Within the 



1 Table op Possibly Unaugmented Forms in the Iambic Trimeters 
of Aeschylus and Sophocles 

This list Includes all cases where the form begins a line, but not all the cases, which 
are very numerous (as after jm}, h&< etc.), where the form comes within a line. 



At BiounnMO 


WlTUIK TUB MNK 




Aesch. Pert. 458 






Aesch 


Pert. 


310 




506 










3«3+ 




Soph. El. 715 


O.C. 


1606 






490 




716 




1607 


Soph. 


Tr. 


90S 


In Metsengtrt' 


O. T. 1 245 




1624T 




O.C. 


1602 


Speeches 


Tr. 904 










1608 




915 




















Aesch. Sept. 


607 












Soph. Aj. 


308 

739 
962 


Ant. 546 

457 
0. T. 432 


Not in 
Messengers' 








0. C. 


300 




Speeches 








Tr. 


381 

772 
etc. 


Phil. 360 
369 
etc. 





Note. — In all these examples the form follows a vowel in the preceding word 
(the vowel is short in Aesch. Pers. 458, 506 only — on these passages see p. 158; 
elsewhere it is long), except in the passages marked t: Aesch. Pers. 313 ot&t rait 
It fuat rUor, and Soph. 0. C. 1624 riwit | eui^fv. (In Soph. O. C. 1230 f. we 
may read, with Elmsley, iyoaro for yoaro, — TaiHovprylav. | iyoaro 8' ewdt, and 
similarly in Aesch. Pers. 376 irfmrovro for Tporwro.) The only real exceptions, 
then, are O. C. 1624, which Porson would get rid of by reading rtrit | &<i» iiiiify, 
and Pers. 313, where he defends olie va&t tnvrov U tuat. Hermann cites two 
passages from Euripides (Bacch. 767, 1084) but the former he rejects himself; the 
latter is obdurate. — As «aWf«To is correct for the tragic poets, 0. C. 1596 and Tr. 
917 are ruled out. 

* Curtius, StuJien, I, 2, p. 261. 
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verse we do not hesitate to write iyu> 'vaOov {Phil. 1012) and the 
like; why should we stumble at Sim | 'tpoptiT' (El. 715) and the like 
wtien the words, closely connected in sense, fall in different lines, espe- 
cially as elision between lines was a characteristic of Sophocles? For 
there is no essential difference, as cases of elision, between rl ravr' | 
SXkut and avw | '<j>opuT : in fact the definition of the Scholiast on 
Hephaestion of lirurvvaAoufiy well fits our second example. Aphaeresis 
is unavoidable across such strong punctuation as kiyu • VI tovtov (Phil. 
591) ; why should it be denied between verses where the end of one 
and the beginning of the next run on together? Are we not therefore 
justified in following Elmsley's guidance, and in seeing in all our Sopho- 
clean examples (for O. C. 1624, see p. 155) not unaugmented forms 
at all, but cases, for the most part, of aphaeresis, to be written as such 
not only within such lines as are not in Messengers' speeches, but 
everywhere in the verse and in all parts of the dialogue passages? 

In making this assumption we are not doing violence to the earliest 
tradition of the Sophoclean text. In Sophocles's text, as he wrote it, — 
if we may judge from the analogy of contemporary metrical inscriptions 1 
— neither elision nor aphaeresis, though of course observed in pronun- 
ciation, would have been indicated by any special sign ; thus verbal 
forms with aphaeresis of the augment would have had the appear- 
ance of unaugmented forms, and when texts were furnished with 
diacritical signs as they were in the Alexandrine age, an overlearned 
and subtle editor, reading such forms as imitations of Homeric usage 
might easily omit to provide them in some cases with the signs with 
which he would normally indicate aphaeresis, and in this condition they 
would be transmitted through the ages by copyist after copyist. In this 
way a tradition would be established of unaugmented forms in iambic 
trimeters that might well in turn by analogy engender such additional 
forms as would have been wholly impossible in the original text of the 
author. On this theory are to be explained the two really anomalous 
cases from Aeschylus and Sophocles that are enumerated on p. 155. 



1 Allen, Papers of the American School at Athens, IV, pp. 147 ft., gives many 
examples where elision, though required, is not indicated by the omission of the 
vowel (tcriptio plena), and other examples where the vowel is dropped. Of aphae- 
resis the inscriptions furnish us but one clear case, a late inscription; Allen, /. c. 
p. 157. Of course the special sign for elision, the coronis, was not in use until long 
after Sophocles's time. 
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On Words and Word-groups Split Between Two Iambic 
Trimeters 

We have just been considering a number of cases where elision 
between two verses — either elision proper or elisio irwersa (or aphae- 
resis) — shows the intimate connexion of the closing words of one verse 
and the initial words of the next, a connexion often much closer than 
between words within a \erse. This connexion appears not only in the 
cases in which we write elision, but also in countless other cases where 
elision has not taken place, e.g., Ant. 453 <o6p.r)v rh. <ra\ Kijpvypara, 

1226 <Vw I X"V>"> 538 lirti I out tfltAiJo-a?, 1 El. 988 rovro ■ytypii- 
(TKOvcr' 0Ti\{t)v <u<r^pov ata-^ouif, Aj. 342 ij rov curact | XtrjXartjcrii 
Xpovov, Tr. 557 S irats <r* ovcra rov oWvorepvov rrapa | N«ro-ov <p$ivov- 
roi (K <f>ovu>v avtikopijv, O. C. I130f. opt$ov, o>s I ipavta (cf. El. 1 309). 
Recognizing, then, in view of the facts just adduced and those set 
forth on pp. 151 ff., that it is Sophoclean to split a word, and to 
divide, between two lines, closely connected word-groups, let us examine 
a few passages where our text as it stands is not wholly satisfactory. 

O. C. 858 ff. XO. ovtoi a-' a<t>ycru>, ruivSc y itrnprj/iiyot. 
KP. ko.1 (itt^ov apa pvmov iroAct rdfta 

Orjcrtf: ' itpaifiopm yap ov tovtoiv fiovaiv. 

Though Brjirus may be defended, Nauck suggests t«o-«s. In the 
angry retort of Creon we may look, as is usual, for the repetition of 
the most emphatic word used by the chorus : we get it if we read — 

(cat ftii^ov apa pvmov iroAtt Ta^* d- 
<prj<rm.~ 

O. C. 1605 f. kovk rjv It ovo" apyov £v i<j>uro, 
KTvwrjirt fiiy Zeis \06vioi. 



1 The weight of the final syllable of trtl and of the opening syllable of oirt, 
both being long, prevents their fusion. I have not noticed any case where two 
verses run together in sense as closely as here in which either one or both of the 
concurrent vowels were not long; but see p. 1 61. This makes the hiatus easier. 

* Should we here write rix' &*• | V"", accepting a sort of elision of the final 
syllable of ari? Preferable is rdx' <H <pfow, it accounts better for the traditional 
text. 
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Shall we read AV J^t'tr', I- \ KTvmprt? We thus part with the unaug- 
mented form xrvm^rc, and get a meaning in which the two verses are 
fused closer together: 'No part of his desire was unheeded when 
suddenly thunder was heard.' 

Tr> 759 f> . . . ws <ru 7rpov£i<f>U<ro, 

ravpoKTovil. 
The context here seems to require an imperfect. We obtain it if we 
read wc <rv irpovi t<pit<r\ i- | Tavpoierom. 

Tr. 564. See the second footnote on p. 154. 

Aesch. Pers. 468 f. ... ap<pl S< 
kvkXovvto. 
lb. 506 f. ... Oippaivuiv <p\oyi' 
irXwrov 8 fir aWrjkouri. 

Perhaps &p.<j>l Si | IkvkXovvto or 8' «- j kvkXouito, and <f>Xoy(' i-\viir- 
tov. It is a question whether in the latter case the final vowel of <f>koyi 
should be elided (4>Xo/ «- 1 Trurrov) : cf. Pers. 850 ( ? irouS'), and Soph. 
Tr. 675 (ipyiJT). Perhaps, as Allen has remarked of like inscriptional 
and Homeric examples (Papers of Am. School at Athens, IV, p. 157 ; 
cf. Smyth, Greek Melic Poets, p. 289), we have here to do with the 
consonantisation of the final vowel. If so, iota consonant should be 
written. 

Tr. 1 7 1 f. <uf ttjv iraXaiav <pr/yov avoi}o*ai irort 
Atu&utyi Buriruv Ik ir<A<utoW i<f>r/. 

With names of places used in a locative sense, Sophocles in his tri- 
meters invariably 1 — if we leave out of consideration for the moment 
this passage and v. 1152 — employs iv or iiri with the dative.' Tr. 
172 and 1 152 are therefore open to suspicion. In the former, the pure 
dative of place, AwSivi, is defended by a reference to Fragm. 417 — 

Awouvt vaitov Zcvc 6 vauxi fipordv, and by tov "A/Jawri vaov ((?. T. 

900, in a lyric passage ; on it see above p. 148). But Aai&Jet . . . 
pporCiv is a fragment snatched from its context, and it may well have 
been preceded by a line ending with lv or Iwl (cf. 0. C. 495 cited 

' In 0. T. 616, Toft Otj/Scuiti is a dative of interest not a locative. 
• Fairbanks, ' The Dative Case in Sophocles,' Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc, XVII, 
1886, p. 99. 
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below). In Fragm. 423, however, we have k<u rhv tv Aw&Sw mwrov 
ial/tov €v\oyov(tcvov. We get an excellent iambic trimeter if we divide 
it thus : 

KCU tov iv 
Aw&m vavoov \jraxn Nauck] Saijuov* ciXoyovptvov. 

For the position of iv compare O. C. 495 XaVo/uu yap tv\rf p.^ 
SvvatrOai. 

We are, therefore, justified in proposing to read Tr. 171 f. : 

<i>S rtjv iraXxuav <prjyov avtrjo-ai wot" iv 
Au>8um burcruiv <k TrtXiiA&wv l<pi). 
Tr. 1151 f. oAA out« ixi}ttjp iv6d&\ AAA.' imucTta 
Tipvvdt arv/iPifirjKiv axrr' i\uv Ihpav. 

Tipvvdt can not be taken with avpjiifirjKtv. The irregularity of a dative 
of place without iv is removed if we read : 

aAA <iraKTio v 
TipvvOi crvpftiftrjKiv wtt i\uv iipav. 

' Nay, thy mother is not here ; as it chances, she hath her abode at 
Tiryns by the sea' (Jebb). For the position of iv compare O. T. 
1203 lyr. rats (ityaXauriv iv ®yi/3a~uri, and Tr. 421 Wots iv ivOpu- 
voiaw; 

On the Commissurae of Certain Iambic Trimeters 

The scheme of two consecutive iambic trimeters of tragedy (omitting 
resolutions) is 

a B 

r — - , ! _ j 

I I 

c 

At c, the commissura of the two verses, there must be in effect not 

less than three morae or their equivalent in the quantity of the sounds 

or in the pause that a break in the sense might occasion ; otherwise the 

verses running too closely together will lose their iambic movement. 

Whenever there is a pause in the sense at the end of verse A this pause 

furnishes the equivalent of one or more morae if these are needed 

(as when verse A ends in a short vowel) and verse B may then begin 

with a short or long vowel indifferently. When, however, there is no 

pause in the sense between the verses, and the close of verse A and 
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the beginning of verse B run on in a consecutive clause (as in 
ri «ri | Krjpvyfiara, etc.) new conditions arise. If, in a couplet of 
this character, verse A ends in a short vowel -f- consonant, or if verse B 
begins with a consonant -(- short vowel, the consonant in either case 
will serve sufficiently to keep the verses apart, as it were, and to pre- 
serve the integrity of the iambic movement. Similarly, if verse A ends 
with a long vowel (or diphthong) while verse B opens with a short one, 
or vice versa, or if the closing and opening vowels are both of them 
long, since in all these cases there are at least three morae in e, the 
voice delays long enough over e not to break the flow of the move- 
ment. If, however, verse A and verse B were to end and begin respec- 
tively with a short vowel, c would contain but two morae, the verses 
thus becoming 

I ! 

c 

a form in which the couplet would be likely to lose its iambic char- 
acter. We must have accordingly in c either -i- w , o _ , or w ro 
(in the last the two short vowels in verse B being taken with the 
following long vowel and giving us an anapaestic opening). Hence — 
if this theory is correct — we ought never to find in Sophocles's verse, 
when there is no break or pause in sense between two consecutive 
trimeters, a verse ending in a short vowel followed by a verse beginning 
with a short vowel. An examination of the Sophoclean trimeters proves 
that the phenomena support the theory, countless examples being 
available, and we may lay down the law for Sophocles in these terms : 
When, in two consecutive iambic trimeters which end and begin respec- 
tively with a vowel, there is no break in sense a t the commissura, one at 
least of the vowels must be a long vowel or diphthong; for the initial 
long vowel of the second verse tivo short syllables may be substituted 
{anapaestic opening). 1 

J For Aeschylus this law has a. modification : two short vmvels are allowed, the one 
before and the other after the commissura, if the first word of the second verse is n 
complete iamb. The pause inevitable after this word makes up, as it were, for the 
neglected pause between the verses, and the flow of the rhythm is rescued. 

There is but one clear example of this modification in Sophocles (Aj. 846 %6bn \ 
fSpt) while there are several in Aeschylus (see p. 163 and note 2); it would seem, 
therefore, that the younger poet treated his verse more strictly. 
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The recognition of this law enables us, I think, to establish in various 
passages the correct interpretation, and in a few other passages to 
determine the text. The reader must bear in mind that we are dealing 
here only with passages in which the sense is not broken, or at first 
glance appears not to be broken, at the close of the first of two conse- 
cutive trimeters. 

Our law justifies us in recognizing in many such passages a slight 
pause in the sense which otherwise might not be supposed to exist ; 
this pause may mark emphasis or contrast, or may introduce apposi- 
tives or the like. 

Aj. 678 f. (n-io-ra/uu yap apriw; ort|o r i)(6pbt . . . l)(6apri<K. 

Unless we ascribe to the final syllable of on a peculiar nature by which 
it might fall under the category of long vowels (hiatus being apparently 
admissible after rl — but cf. Jebb on Phil. 100), we may see in ort 
here something of a pronominal character : = ' this,' with a slight 
emphasis, after which a pause would occur, not our English enclitic 
'that.' Ci. Ant. 276 vapufu 8' a/cuv oty cKoCciy, 0*8* on. The verse 
would thus mean ' For I am newly made aware of this — our enemy is 
to be hated, etc.,' not ' I am newly made aware that our enemy, etc.* 
Cf. Ant. 61 f., -98 » f. 

Ml. '461 f. ... trot 6 vwovpyrjaov TaSc j ipol r apwya. 

Here a pause is felt after raSt, the next lines furnishing the appositives 
of toS«. Cf. O. T. 401, Phil. 305. 

Phil. 438 f. ... icar ovto tovto y€ j avaiiov piv aWrof i£iprj~ 
cro/iai. 

In this passage tovto y< is similarly marked off from the following 
words. Likewise in El. 1377 f. ovtoiv xXv<|«/iov tc, is ipaii opposed 
to avroiv. 

Aj. *I398 f. . . . crv Si I avrjp laid' i^ias i<rd\os £>v irurraao. 

avtjp is predicate of <Lv, crv 8c and nad" ^pat being contrasted; 
hence there is naturally a slight pause after o-v 8«. Cf. Aj. 684 f., and 
O.T. 1264 f. 



1 The asterisk (*) means that in the passages indicated by it the second of the 
verses begins with a word which forms a complete iamb (e.g. taB' in. | S.rov%) . 
See pp. 160 and n., 163 and n. 
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O. C. '656 f. ... oT8* iyut <rt firj run. | IvBivh' imiioyr av&pa. 

An emphasis rests on /117 «m as also on ty$ivS\ — hence a pause: 'I 
know that no one — from this place shall take thee.' 

O. C. 91.7 f. koI pM iroXtf xcravSpof 17 Sov'Xijv Tt»u|fSo£a« cleat. 

The first verse (917) is the object of ?&>£a«, and therefore set off from 
it by a slight pause : ' My city void of men and of servile sort — thou 
seemst to think.' A similar explanation accounts for El. 603 f. 

In O. T. 1229 f. the second verse is an added expansion of the first 

(icaica, I ixovra kovk oxovra) . 

Phil. '605 f. ovopa 8* <u?o/ia((To ;"EXckos. 

This means ' A name he bore — Helenus.' 

O. T. '707 f. — Here the first verse consists of the participial phrase 
and its modifiers, and in it av and viavrbv are contrasted with ipov. 
Thus a pause precedes </xov. 

In O.T. 1400 f. we must phrase thus: at robphv alpa — tw IpJuv 
)(tp£iv ojto — I iiruri jrarpos. 

If we point off O. C. 344 f. o-^w 8* art' ixtivuv — r&pa SwmjVov 
Kaxa — J vircpirowtrof, by which we indicate the connexion of vvtpvo- 
vutov with <r<pw 8" ocr' iniivuiv as well as with what follows, we see 
that xnrtpvovi'tTov is held in suspense ; hence it is preceded by a slight 
pause : 'The two maidens in place of my sons toil for me, bearing my 
sorrows' (xaxa cogn. ace). 

O. C. 451 f. ouSt <r<JHV ipx^ 5 T$<r5c KaS/xttat «-otc | oniric ij£a. 

Here *ot« is joined with ouot : ' And unto them from their sway shall 
never — blessing come.' 

O. C. * 1 1 f . trnjaov pt Jcd£(Spvcroy, <is m/Ouipida ] oirov iror' 
{<rp.lv. 

'That we may learn — where we are,' not 'That we may learn where 
we are.' With this compare the opening verses of Aesch. Sept. (if.) 
Xprj Xiyuv to Kaipta | ocrns ^vXaWu, where in fact Verrall, for other 
reasons, places a period after xaCpia. 

O. T. 794 ff. K&yu> naKovtrm ravra. ryjv KoptvOiav | aaTjoots to 
XoiTroy Ixptrpovptvoi x$6v* ' i<f>tvyov iv0a prj wot* oipoiprjv. 
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This may be explained like O. T. 707 above, the participial clause 
closing with x e °' TO » and tyivyoi> being taken absolutely : « Henceforth 
measuring from afar ({<cpcr/>ov/i<vo«) by stars the region of Corinth, I 
went my way into exile, to some place where I should not see, etc.' 
(Jebb, note ad loc). 

No other doubtful passage remains in Sophocles 1 excepting 4/.* 846 f. 
vurpwav ttjv l/trjv orav ^flora | Itgf, ktI. To see here a revival of the 
Homeric freedom of hiatus before forms like ISjs would be hazardous. 
But it will be observed that Kg?, the first word of v. 847, is a complete 
iamb, and is naturally followed by a pause. As already remarked in 
the note on p. 160, the pause which is here inevitable makes up, as it 
were, for the neglected pause between the verses. (We have similar 
introductory iambs in the passages marked with an asterisk above [*].) 
Since Aeschylus has several examples 4 of the same character as Aj. 
846 f., it is more satisfactory to explain the solitary Sophoclean example 
on a theory that will also account for the Aeschylean examples. 

In the enunciation of the law it was stated that an anapaestic opening, 
with initial vowel, is allowable after a short vowel in the preceding verse. 
Cases of this are : 

O. T. 26 f. TOKOurt Tt I ayoVois yvvaucuiv. 

Tr. 380 f. iror< I "I0X17 'jcoXttro. 

One may compare from Aeschylus, P. V. 848 f. i/i<f>pova | im<f>S>v, Sep/. 
267 iirura o-v | oXoXvy/iov, Pers. 506 f. afi<f>\ Si | IkvkXovvto (Elmsley ; 
but see p. 158), Again. 308 a^UiTo \ 'kpa-xyaiov u1v<k. 

0. T. 671 f. to yap o~oV, ov to tovS , iiroiKTipia a-ropa | i XctvoV. 



1 In Aeschylus- we may explain nearly every verse, with the exception ol a certain 
group (see the next note), on the assumption of a pause, due to emphasis, contrast 
or the like: Sept. I f., 603 (., 641 (., 660 (.; Again. 28 (., 25 (., 1275 (.; Eum. 
76 f. In P. V. 216 i. ror/ is to be taken with vaptrrilrruy, not with iQalnero. 
In Again. 918 (. ipi \ tppvvt, and perhaps in Eum. 13 {. x^ va I dniwo"! which alone 
remain, the opening a of the second verse may well have been understood as long. 

* The passages in Aeschylus of the same character as Aj. 846 f . — xliva | ttr/t — 
are P. V. 263 f., 381 f., 493 f.; Pers. 316 f.; Supp. 611 f., 934 f.; C/u>. 877 f.; 
Eum. 76 (., 97 f. 
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Here we must write : 

ro yap <rov t ofl ro rovS*, ivoucripw <rro/*a 
IXxuvov. 

This is the reading of the manuscripts, but Porson emended it to 
iktiyov, and editors have usually followed him. IXuvov is required by 
the metre in Phil. 1130, but l\cuv6v appears to occur in Attic prose; 
cf. Plato, Rtp. 10, 606 b. 

In Phil. 1285 f. — comparing v. 1357 »<uoi r«j» Aaipriov — we are 
tempted to write 6 AacprCov. But the quantity of Aa- is against this. 
We must, therefore, assume a slight pause after St — indeed Sc with 
Irura is emphatic and may well have been followed by a pause — and 
write: 

. . . "ArpeiScu fiiv fiaXurr, iirara. Si 
6 Aapriov r-ais kui <jv. NE. fir) Vevfg wipa' 
Sc^ov Si X tl P° ! ^ '/"?<> yS«A>j raSt. 



